46                     CHEMICAL THEORIES AND LAWS.
If we translate (as is often done) "deprived of phlogiston" by the word "oxidized/7 and "united to phlogiston77 by "deoxidized/7 then we have Cavendish's view of the formation of water by exploding a mixture of clephlogisticated and inflammable airs presented thus: oxidized water-f deoxidized water= water. In this way of stating the change, the process is regarded as a transference of oxygen from one substance to another.
Some of the experiments detailed by Cavendish in his memoir published' in 1784 showed that water was formed when a mixture of two gases, then called dephlogisticatecl air and inflammable air, was exploded, and that, when the gases were present in the mixture in about the proportion of two volumes of inflammable air to one volume of dephlogisticatecl air, probably the whole of both airs disappeared and water was produced in their stead. Nevertheless I do not think that Cavendish gave an approximately final answer to the question which he set himself to solve in the memoir of 1784. His object was "to find out the cause of the diminution which common air is well known to suffer by all the various ways in which it is phlogisticated, and to discover what becomes of the air thus lost or condensed.77 The cause of the diminution which common air suffers when it is exploded with inflammable air was considered by Cavendish to be the removal from the common air of "water deprived of phlogiston77; and what became of the thing removed was supposed by him to be, that it received phlogiston from "phlogisticated water/7 and so, by a proper distribution of phlogiston, both the dephlogisticated and the phlogisticated water became merely water.
Cavendish was trammelled by the theory of phlogiston. Until that "principle77 had been banished from chemistry no clear conception could be formed of chemical changes as orderly reactions between distinct and definite substances. When phlogiston had been abandoned, the accuracy and conclusive-ness of Cavendish7s experimental work became apparent, and his results were seen to be of first-rate importance.1
1 In. the memoir published in 1785, Cavendish showed very conclusively that " nitrous acid " is formed when a mixture of common air and dephlogisticated